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CLERICAL EDUCATION.* 

Tue author of this work complains that there is not sufficient 
attention paid to the education of young men designed for the 
Church; but we think he faiis to shew any just foundation for such 
complaint. It has been very justly said, that education begins 
where schooling ends; and young men would be ill fitted for any of 
the learned professions, who depended upon nothing but what they 
were actually taught. The learning of the Universities comprises 
the study of mathematics and the dead languages, and nine-tenths 
of the students leave them with little more of knowledge than the 
key to its stores. What is there in the clerical profession that 
requires more careful instruction than any other? The dead lan- 
guages pre taught, and lectures are read, and theology is included 
in the subjects of examination. Our author expatiates upon the 
great learning of the Clergy—‘ At no period,’ says he, ‘ has the 
Church forfeited its character of being the source of sound learning.’ 
Allowing the reverend gentleman the full benefit of his assertion, 
without entering upon any enquiry into its merits, let us see what 
are the studies which he considers as essential to a Christian teacher. 
The Bible, he tells us, the only essential study.—‘ The Bible, and 
we may add with safety, the Bible alone, is the learning essential to 
a Christian minister.’—Again he says— 

‘ If, then, we are induced to name the Bible, and the Bible only, 
as the minister’s appropriate learning, it must be understood that 
it is the Bible, as diligentiy studied under all the assistances which 
moral discipline and general literature supply; that it is the Bible, 
as illustrated by philosophy, as analysed by meditation and study; 
as considered in all its several parts, and in its application to the 
wants and necessities of the heart: and above all, as read with 
prayer and with reflection, and as interpreted in the very spirit 
which it inculcates.’ 

It seems to us that the objection of Mr Raikes rather tends to 
shew that too much is taught to the young students than too little; 
and he would have the last two years of their residence at the uni- 
versities devoted to studies purely professional; he does not desire 
tolengthen the term of their studies, but to limit their nature. Pro- 
bably he may consider such a confined line of study as better calcu- 
lated to lead to such conclusions, as shall enable the student, with 
perfect sincerity, to swear to his belief in the thirty-nine articles. 
However this may be, the works to which these two years are to 
be devoted, as illustrations of the Scriptures, are, it seems, to 
supply the * sound learning’ for which the profession is so remark- 
able. By the term ‘ general literature,’ our author would seem to 
mean theological literature ; for the volumes that he recommends 
are sufficieat in weight and number to employ a whole life, and they 
are, without exception, theological. To show the liberal spirit in 
which this volume is written, we quote the following passage :— 

* No doubt, the mind is allowed to investigate truth with freedom, 
but it does not behove truth to deprecate such a scrutiny, nor can 
any real advantage be gained by deferring it. This is an enquiry 
Which, sooner or later, must be made by all, unless ubviated by a 
slavish subjugation of the intellect ; and which, if it is begun later, 
we know must be carried on under circumstances little favourable 
to its successful progress. . . Let the enquiries which are 
made be subject to no other limit than those which sound criticism 
and a well-regulated heart impart.’ 

We will again quote our author’s own words, that the reader may 
more correctly interpret those we have already quoted :— 

* Let the student of divinity then begin with his Bible, and use 
that at least as the syllabus of his course, and he will have no want 
of system to complain of, He will then have the scheme of redemp- 
tion sketched before him, not by the hand of man, but by the 
spirit of truth. Let him be content, likewise, to take what he finds 
there, as it is, and as he finds it; nor yield to the prurient curiosity 
which tempts him to pry into that which God has hidden from man. 
Let him leave the eternity which precedes, and the eternity which 
is to follow, in the obscurity which belongs to it, nor wish to be 

* Remarks on Clerical Education. By the Rev. H. Raikes, A.M. 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Chester. 12mo. pp. 330. J. Hatchard. 


wise above what is written. The rising pride of his intellect may 
be humbled by the limit thus placed on its enquiries. The convic- 
tion of his ignorance and weakness may be frequently impressed on 
his mind; he will be unable to gratify his own imagination, or that 
of his hearers, by a clear detail of the whole of God’s purposes 
towards man; but his walk will be all the safer, and his labours not 
less fruitful on this account.’ 

From these and other passages in the work, we gather, that the 
author recommends a free enquiry, upon the understanding that 
every enquirer must arrive at the same conclusions; and that he 
is to expound the Scriptures to his flock, but by no means to 
endeavour to understand anything that he finds obscure ; that the 
blind are to lead the blind, under the pretence of being clear- 
sighted ; and that ‘ sound criticism,’ and a ‘ well regulated heart,’ 
signify a belief in, or at least willingness to subscribe to the thirty- 
nine articles, which, as our author observes, have been signed by 
Arminians and by Calvinists, ‘ with equal sincerity.’ 

That students at the Universities devote a great portion of their 
time to studies which little avail them in after life, whatever may be 
their profession, we have not the slightest doubt; and that much 
of the time devoted to mathematics, &c., might be turned to a 
better account; though we doubt even whether the theological 
student would find the study of ‘ skeleton sermons’ the best possible 
substitute, or whether they would have, in any degree, the effect 
ascribed to them by our author, of ‘ enriching the mind’ There 
is but too much truth in the following remarks :— 

‘It is not to be denied that the exclusive attention which has 
been paid by one of our Universities to mathematical study, for 
nearly a century, has been comparatively unproductive; and that, 
while all the energies of the mind have been tasked to their utmost 
and been forced by every sort of excitement into one single channel, 
the great discoveries in science have been made in other places, and 
originated with men who were formed under other systems.’ 








MARY’S JOURNEY.* 


Tuis little volume, printed at Boston, and not ushered into the 
London world by any fashionable bookseller, bearing, too, the 
appearance and title of what is termed. ‘ only a child’s book,’ is in 
danger of being overlooked, even by the keenest seekers after 
novelty. We do not mean to say that a child’s book is necessarily 
frivolous, or beneath the attention of grown persons. We have 
rather a penchant for them, when written in a liberal spirit. Long 
absence has not estranged us from *Goody Two Shoes ;’ and we 
would journey far to obtain such a little thick copy of ‘ Mother 
Bunch,’ with its pages closely filled, and its rich coloured and 





gilded cover, as we possessed in former days. Some of the earlier 
| writings of Miss Edgeworth, we have read many times over. Her 
|‘ Early Lessons,’ ‘ Parent’s Assistant,’ ‘ Moral Tales,’ and 

‘Popular Tales,’ are among the most delightful works that 
| ever were written for children, and no family should be 
without them. We have observed, in the later juvenile publjca- 
tions, that the endeavour to combine instruction with entertain- 
| ment has encroached rather too much upon the latter. To render 
the attainment of knowledge agreeable to children, by every means 
compatible with habits of application, is certainly desirable ; but 
their minds require some rest, as well as our own; and knowledge, 
like food, is difficult of digestion, if taken too quickly or in too large 
quantities. Grown persons turn occasionally from graver volumes, 
and seek relaxation in the perusal of novels and romances; many, 
indeed, read nothing else. It is not an uncommon thing for the 
mother to be devouring a romance, with an eagerness that admits 
of no interruption, while her little girl, after going through the daily 
routine of lessons, is studying history, chemistry, or natural philo- 
sophy. We do not quarrel with any books that convey knowledge 
in a simple and pleasing form, but they should not be put into the 
hands of children too young to understand them, nor given to them 
at times when their minds are wearied by the exercises of the 





* Mary’s Journey. A German Tale. 18mo. pp. 128. Kennett. 
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school-room. ‘Such works are best read aloud to the parent or 
teacher, who can then explain anything which;the child may not 
readily comprehend ; but, at all events, they should not.be forced 
upon the child as a species of entertainment. It is now so much 
the fashion ‘to write these works for children to study or to yawn 


ne, 


THE PLAY-GOER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT, 


Davry-Lane.—Jane Shore—Hyder Ali. 





over, according to their ability to comprehend them, that books of 


entertainment are comparatively neglected by persons competent to | 


write them. We have books, with prints in them, for mere infancy, 
and tales innumerable for early childhood; but they are not gene- 
rally such as a judicious mother would choose to put into the hands 
of her child. There is at present a great dearth of good entertain- 
ing books for children; of bogks from which they may gain—not 
learning, but wisdom; of books which inculcate liberal sentiments 
and kindly feelings; of books like Miss Edgeworth’s early works. 
Even this amiable writer, who has afforded so much delight to 
young people, has latterly fallen into the modern fashion of substi- 


tuting science for amusement. She has not succeeded in it, and we | 
heartily wish that she would again exercise her pen in the writing 


of simple tales, such as ‘ The Cherry Orchard,’ ‘ Simple Susan,’ 
* To-morrow,’ &c. 

This is a long digression from the subject with which we set out. 
It is time to return to the volume, which we were about to say, is 
not a child’s book. Mary herself is not a child. She resided with 
her father, on the skirts of a forest in Germany, of which he had 


the charge. The death of his employer, and the succession of the | 


son, bring with them changes and troubles which compel the forester 
suddenly to eseape with -his daughter, and to return to bis native 
valley in Switzerland. By the way, he relates the events of his 
early life, in which we see him the victim of the superstition of 
others, and of his own violence. With a kind affectionate heart, 
and with the best intentions, he leads a long life of misery, a 
prey to continual remorse. While yet a youth, his father, a clergy- 
man, renounced and cursed him, for deviating from the faith in 
which he had been brought up. The woman he loved, and who 
loved him, was devoted to a monastic life; her brother insulted | 
him, and in his attempt to reach the sword which the indignant 
youth had struck from his hand, fell from,a precipice, and died on 
the spot. Young Bernhard, wandering about, in great agony of | 
mind, then; falls in with some Dutch recruiters, and goes to Africa 


asa soldier; bat his remorse for serving against the Caffres, killed | 


in ‘defence of their own land, preyed upon bim, and after a time he | 


Covent-GarDEN.—Venice Preserved—Neuha’s Cave. 


| Tue following notice, with which we were favoured by a friend, 

was intended for our paper of yesterday: though now a day after 

| the fair, we avail ourselves of it to maintain our completeness as 
| theatrical chroniclers :— 

Drvury Lane, 

After an absence of more than a season from London, and of four 

years from these boards, Mrs Woop (late Miss Patron) re-appeared 

on Saturday as Rosetta, in Bickerstarr’s ever-agreeable opera of 


Love in a Village. At the commencement of the opera, Rosetta is 





discovered with Lucinda upon the stage ;—the bursting of applause 
| which followed the discovery, in welcome of her return, was deafen- 
| ing, and was accompanied by waving of hats and handkerchiefs 
| from all parts of the theatre. Her opening duett with Lucinda 
(Miss Frevp), was much applauded ; and her first song ‘ My heart’s 
| my own, my will is free,” was honoured, as it deserved to be, with 
| an unanimous encore. {n the course of the evening, Mrs Woop 


introduced two or three of her most favourite songs, as ‘ Lo! here 


the gentle lark,’ and ‘ Oh no, we never mention her;’ to the 
latter of which she gave a harp “accompaniment. She was most 
| tumultuously applauded in both; an encore of both was loudly 


| called for, but desisted from on the score of ‘ shame.’ ‘Mr Woop, 


as Hawthorn,.on his entrée, was most enthusiastically greeted, but 
we thought that his usual powers were in part impaired from the 
effects of a slight cold under which he seemed to labour. He, 
however, so well acquitted himself, as to be encored in ‘ We all 
love a pretty girl under the tose,’ and * Hip! hip! hurra!’ which 
he introduced into the service of the evening. Mr Trempieton, 
whose debut as Belville in Rosina was noticed in Friday's Tatler, 


made ‘his second appearance on this occasion as Young Meadows 
escaped and returned to Europe, and found an asylum and a | Ad , 


livelihood in the house of a forester, who engaged him as an_ 
assistant. When the forester died, he succeeded to the office, | 
married his niece, and was soon after left a widower, with an | 
only child, his daughter Mary. On the morning of his departure | 
from Germany, he kills a profligate cousin of the young 
baron, in resenting an insult offered to his daughter, and is 
obliged to hasten his journey. He is taken and imprisoned 
in the fortress, but set free by the capitulation of the commander, 
on the arrival of the French, and is wounded in defending his 
daughter from some of the marauders. Mary proceeds with him 
to his native valley, where he and his father die in the very moment 


and was again most favourably received. He sang with taste and 
feeling; and in ‘Oh! how shall I, in language weak,’ was encored. 
It is greatly to be lamented that his action is not less embarrassed, 
and that his ‘looks’ are not more in accordance with his ‘ tones’— 
for then, we have no doubt, he would be regarded by the public as 
no inconsiderable acquisition to the operatic strength of the esta- 
blishment. Miss Frep, in Lucinda, lost none of the ground which 
her previous performances in Rosina acquired for her. Farren’s 
Justice Woodcock is too well known to need description here—if it 


have not the humour of Munpen, or the raciness of DowrTon’s 





of ‘reconciliation; and Therese, the nun whom her father had 
loved to his last hour, appears, and takes his daughter under her 
protection. The author makes no comments on the superstition | 
which had doomed Therese and Bernhard to a long life of sorrow, | 
and driven a Christian pastor to curse his own child; but the | 
reader will not fail to make them for himself. The story gives a 
painful view of life, and ends drearily. There is a country lad in 
it who should not have died: there is something original in the | 
mingled shrewdness and simplicity, and the active and generous | 
nature of this boy. The volume is written in a pleasing and 
natural style; and those who have a taste for fictitious misery will 
read it with great interest; but we do not think the latter part of 
the volume fulfils the promise of its commencement. The following 
passage does not look like the opening of a tale of unmingled 
wretchedness :— 


‘ The sun cast its evening shade upon the house of the forester 
Bernhard, as the tall grey-haired owner was descending the steep 


foot-path that leads from the Michaleberg, followed by a bay- | 


coloured terrier, and saluted by the leaps and barkings of the dogs 
round the house, and the howling of several that were chained. 
Mary, his daughter, turned her youthful face towards him, sprang 
up from her seat under the huge nut tree, &c.’ 


The author has an eye to the beauties of nature, and appears to 
dwell with delight upon the cheerful sunshine, and the varied 
scenery of the beautiful world, which he represents the“dwelling- 
place of sin and sorrow. 


performance, it has also less of the objectionable breadth which 
their gestures imparted to it. 


At the conclusion of the opera, ‘God Save the King’ was unani- 


| mously called for, and the call was speedily complied with. Who 


shall say that disloyalty is abroad? The first verse was sung by 
Miss Fiexp, and was loudly applauded ; the second, by Mr Woop, 
was equally so,—more especially the words, ‘ Scatter his enemies,’ 
‘ Confound their politics,’ and ‘ Frustrate their knavish tricks,’ — 
which were eagerly seized upon, and re-echoed by the autlience. 
Mrs Woop sang the last verse; and a most brilliant, effective, and 
triumphant effort it was. Her execution, if it be not derogatory 
from Mr, Woon’s authority to state it, was masterly ; and, from the 
| immense and universal applause bestowed upon it, there was not @ 
| bosom in the theatre which was not sincerely responsive to its 
| prayer. 

After the song, Mr and Mrs Wooo being vociferously called for, 
appeared before the curtain, and made their obeisance. There was 
a good house at the beginning, which, after half-price, was filled in 
every part to suffocation. The opera will be repeated this Evening. 


We beg to present our acknowledgments to our Correspondent 
W*, whose friendly communication was, as he will see, anticipated 
' by that of another friend. 
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Drvury-Lane. 


Tus Grand Spectacle of Hyder Ali, or The Lions of Mysore, was 
the attraction of last night, and accordingly this theatre was crowded 
to the ceiling. The proprietors have no doubt been at a great 
expense th the getting tp of this exhibition, yet although it met 
on the whole with the approbation of the majority present, and was 
sivén out for repetition amidst deafening applause, we can hardly 
anticipate for it a very long run. The plot is not worth 
detailing, ‘and the dialogue is framed out of the commonest 
materials, and offends successively by its lame attempts at wit, and 
the baldtiess and common-place of its graver passages. In fact, 
the audience seemed to consider the story something irrelevant to 
the purpose for which they were assembled ; and they were right. 
We shall mention a few of the incidents, just to illustrate the 
situations. Hyder Ali, Sultan of Mysore (Mr H. Wautack), has 
ravaged the dominions of Sadhusing, Nabob of Bangalore (Mon- 
sieur Martin); the family of the latter are his captives in Mysore, 
and he himself is a wanderer. Assisted by the Pariars, a wandering 
tribe, he makes an attempt against the Sultan’s troops; he is de- 
feated, taken prisoner, and condemned to be put into a den with a 
ferocious lion. The Sultan is in love with Delhi, Sadhusing’s 
daughter. (Miss Kennet), and on her consenting to be his, he 





husing stood over him victor, the applause was loud and general. 
This was the triumph of the evening. In the concluding proces- 
sion, two Elephants were again introduced, and Sadhusing also ap- 
peared with the conquered Lion at his feet, which he handled before 
the audience, to shew how completely it was in subjection. Mons. 
Martin appeared to us, from the elevated position in which we 
were placed, to be tall and extraordinarily muscular. Wis action 
was graceful and expressive; but owing, we presume, to his non- 
acquaintance with the English language, his performance was dumb- 
shew. 

The spectacle was preceded by a Prologue delivered by Mrs 
Orcer ; which we heard but imperfectly. The reader will find it at 
the conclusion of this article. 

AN ADDRESS TO THE AUDIENCE, 
On the Introduction of the Drury-Lane Menagerie. 
Written by Mr Beazvey, and spoken by Mrs Orcer- 
Well, I declare—is this a classic stage ! 
Why, the whole scene’s one universal cage, 
Where brutes and birds, from forest, wood, and plain, 
Seem moved with one accord to Drury-Lane ; 
And I, forsooth, am sent with an apology 
For all this exhibition of zoology. 


Could no one else obtain the brutes’ applause ? 
Are mine the lips to plead a tiger’s cause, 








promises to spare the life of her father. He intends to break his 
word, but is at length so far overeome by her intercession, as to 
consent that Sadhusing shall be allowed to exert the power he has 


been said to possess, of overcoming wild animals. He enters the | 
cage,’ engages and conquers the Lion, and is rewarded with his life | 


and liberty. Delhi consents to marry the Sultan, who having gra- 
tified his revenge by exposing his enemy to what he supposed cer- 
tain death, suddenly refurms, and proposes that the past shall be 
buried in oblivion. The pie¢e ends with a splendid procession, of 
which two elephants form a part.—We will now go back a little, 
to the main attraction of the evening. The first we see of the 
Lions is in the fourth scene, in which Sudhusing is discovered asleep. 
ona Lion. He. wakes, rouses the Lion, who passes backwards 
and forwards within the limit of the banyan-tree, and then retires. 
The Lion appearéd quite docile, and made no attempt to’ pass his 
bounds, which he might have done, had he*been so disposed: at 
least we could see no obstacle. Hewas not very large. Sadhusing 
next appéars, attempting to rescue two of his children from two 
Boa-constrictors. which had entwined themselves round them. 
He succeeds, There was a good deal of hissing at this part, 
and certainly the exhibition was more extraordinary than pleas- 
ing. In a subsequent scene we have Sadhusing defended by 
two Lions against a body of Indians, They do not come | 
to very close quarters, nor is the encounter of long Sag 
tion; yet it is enough to shew that great pains must have | 
been very successfully exerted to bring them into such good | 
discipline, In the beginning of the second act, a Pelican walks on 
the stage for no particular purpose but to shew his bill, which¥ 
being very long, suggested all sorts of thoughts among the audience, 
—the bills of lawyers, apothecaries, statesmen. Let us pass | 
the bill, and go on. Hyder Ak makes his entry into Mysore on an 
Elephant. He was a fine portly fellow, but as his race is in some 
decree naturalised among us by former spectacles, he was not so 
much the object of astonishment as the other animals. Then 
followed a Tiger Hunt. Two or three Tigers were seen to 
pass repeatedly across the stage, the hunters in pursuit. There 
was another wild Animal, we believe, a Llama, seen for 
an instant, But the final encounter between Sadhusing and 


the untamed Lion in the cage was the object which held | 


out the strongest lure to curiosity; and, on the whole, it 
seemed to satisfy expectation. The cage was of ample dimensions, 
and within it you saw a Lion of moderate size, prowling about 
and looking by no means prepossessing. Into this cage Sad- 
husing enters, armed with a spear; a combat ensues; Sadhusing 
makes some home thrusts at the Lion, who resists; but, to 
confess the truth, with no great display of gallantry. He soon 
retired to the corner, and submitted to defeat. When Sad- 





And ask indulgence for his. great four paws ? 

In former times your elephant would beg 

An actor to perform each ponderous leg, 

And supernumeraries, ‘stitched within, 

Present an ass beneath a lion’s skin : 

Then all was stuff upon the scenic board, 
Stuffed tigers strutted, and stuffed lions: roared ; 
But now our managers, capricious elves, 

Have brought you lions that can staff themselves. 
As that’s the case, can four-legged actors fail, 
When sense and sympathy at once assail— 
Each the great hero of some moving tail ? ' 

And should the story of our author’s muse 

Be not deemed soft enough, and hearts refuse 
The glistening tear of sympathy to render,— 
We'll pinch the lion’s tail, and make it tender. 
O’er all our stage the trees of India reign, 

And Burmah wood seems come to Drury-Lane : 
Each mimic tree some kingly monster screens, 
And chattering monkeys flirt behind the scenes, 
Where the poor actress scarce escapes the noose 
Spread for her charms by whiskered kangaroos ; 
While mottled serpents 'win their tortuous way, 
To act the wily portions of the play, 

With length unfolded, fearlessly they dash on, 
Because they know that doas are the fashion ; 
No critic’s fiat gives the serpents pain, 

Since hiss who will, why, they can hiss again. 
Next, following them, the pelican, for pelf, . 
Brings in his dil/, and carries it himself. 

Then let me plead for this our piece to-night, 

If not a hit, Oh let it be a bite: 

Pray send your country cousins and their scions 
Who visit town, to come and see ‘ the Lions.’ 





Covent Garven. 
Last night Miss F. Kempie made her first appearance this 
season, in the character of Belvidera, in Venice Preserved. She was 
enthusiastically welcomed on her entrance, from all parts of the 


theatre. In her acting we observe nothing to call for particular 
remark, Her style is not materially altered; and if she has not 
managed to emancipate herself from the mannerism which disfigures 
her best efforts, neither is she without those redeeming passages, 
from which, if they were more frequent (and we know not why the 
should not be) her admirers might yet hope to see realized fora 
of their early expectations. We were glad to see Youne in Pierre, 
and C. Kempxe in Jaffer; they are the best performers of those 
characters now on the stage, and their acting last night deservedly 
met with hearty applause. 

The political allusions were not allowed to escape without 
notice, and in two or three that the word reform occurred, the 
clapping was instantaneous, and apparently very general. When 
Pierre asked Jaffier, ‘1s the world reformed since we last met?’ 
there was much laughter, seeming to imply that a beginning at 
least had been made in a certain quarter, however for the present 
it was stopped by the way. 

The house was tolerably filled. 


ADELPHI. 
THERE was a new piece performed here last night, called Victorine ; 
or, I'll Sleep upon it. It possesses some interest, and having, besides, 
the — of good acting and good scenery, it was very success- 
ful. Curtailment will be an improvement to it, and contribute to 





its becoming a favourite. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


A Homan Foorsroot.—We learn from the 
laws of Howel Dha, that among the officers of the 
household of the ancient Welsh monarchs, was one 
whose office it was to support the king’s feet at 
banquets. 


A Parriot Kine is the most powerful of 
all reformers, for he is himself a sort of standing 
miracle, so rarely seen, and so little understood, that 
the sure effects of his appearance, will be admiration 
and love in every honest breast.—Patriot King, 
p. 200. 


— Lacydas, a Greek philosopher, a native of 
Cyrene, had a goose which had so particular an affec- 
tion for him, that it used to follow him by night as 
wellas by day ; when it died, Lacydas solemnized 
its funeral obsequies with much magnificence. 


— Sebastian Maccius, a learned Italian scho- 
lar of the 17th century, employed himself so contio- 
ually in writing, that the two fingers with which be 
held his pen were worn into a considerable hollow. 


— It was said by Montesquieu that Germany 
was’fit to travel in, Italy to sojourn in, England to 
think in, and France to live in. 


— Many are the opinions both of ancient 
and modern writers concerning the production of 
pearls. As the internal part of the shell of the pearl 
oyster or muscle consists of mother-pearl, which is a 
similar material to the pearl, and as the animal has 
annually occasion to enlarge his shell, there is reason 
to suspect the loose pearls are reservoirs of the pearly 
matter for that purpose. 


— Dr Hales, to prevent the spreading of 
fire, proposed to cover the floors and stairs of the 
adjoining houses with earth ; Mr Hartley proposed 
to — houses from taking fire by covering the 
cieling with thin iron plates and Lord Mahon by a 
bed of coarse mortar or plaster between the ceiling 
and floor above it. May not this age of chemical 
science discover some method of injecting or soaking 
timber with lime-water, and afterwards with vitriolic 
acid, and thus fill its pores with alabaster ?—Dr 
Dawson. 


TRAVELLING UNDER Water. — Mr Boyle 
relates, that Cornelius Drebelle contrived, not only 
a vessel to be rowed under water, but also a liquor 
to be carried in that vessel, which would supply the 
want of fresh air. The vessel was made by order of 
James I. and carried twelve rowers besides passengers. 
It was tried in the river Thames, and one of the per- 
sons who was in that submarine voyage told the par- 
ticulars of the experiments to a person who related 
them to Mr Boyle.— Annual Register for 1774. 


Disnonest Retations.—It would not be 
difficult, upon the authority of a writer in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for 1778, to show that every, or 
very nearly every man in Britain, is a cheat; for 
who is he that has not, and is not a cousin, first, 
second, or third? Cozen and Cousin, we are told, 
is the same word,—the former being used to signify 
cheating under pretence of being one’s cousin. 


* Anthony Megliabechi was born at Florence 
in 1633, and put apprentice to a goldsmith, but 
giving himself wholly up to study, he soon became 
famous; so that many applied to him as to an oracle. 
A prodigious memory was his dis'inguishing talent ; 
he read every book that came to his hands, and re- 
tained not only the sense but frequently the very 
words, with their peculiarities in spelling. A gentle. 
man, by way of experiment, is said to have lent him 
a M.S. he was going to print; and coming some time 
after it was returned, with a melancholy face, pre- 
tendei to have lost it; he requested Magliabechi to 
recollect as much as he could of it; upon which he 
wrote down the whole verbatim, exactly as he 
had read it. 

— This way of salvation will not be opened 
to us, without the concurrence aud the influence ofa 
Parriot Kine, the most uncommon of ‘i: 
mena in the physical or moral world... .. othing 
can so surely and so effectually restore the virtue and 
public spirit essential to the preservation of liberty 
and national prosperity, as the reign of such a prince. 
We are willing to indulge this pleasing expeetation, 
and there is nothing we desire more ardently, than to 


be able to hold of a British prince, without flattery, | 


the same language that was held of a Roman empe- 
ror, with a great deal, 
¢ Ni! oriturum alias, nil ortum tale fatentes.’ 

But let us not neglect, on our part, such means as are 
in our power, to keep the cause of truth, of reason, of 
virtue, and of liberty alive. If the blessing be with- 
held from us, let us deserve at least that it shall be 
granted tous. If heaven in mercy bestow it on us, 
let us prepare to receive it, to improve it, and to co- 
operate with it. Lord Bolingbroke.—Patriot King. 
p. 131. [Such a king is one of the many phenomena 
of our extraordinary times. | 











THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING, 





DRURY LANE. 


—_—_—— 


Bicxersrarr’s Opera of 

Love In a Village. 
Rosetta a A . Mrs Wood 
Lucinda a . Miss Field 
Madge ° ° - Mrs Humby 
Deborah Woodcock - Mrs C. Jones 
Cook a e - Mr Eaton 
Housemaid ‘ - « Mrs East 
Sir William Meadows . Mr Andrews 
Young Meadows - + Mr Templeton 
Justice Woodcock . . Mr W.Farren 
Hawthorn (first appearance) Mr Wood 
Hodge . . - Mr Harley 
Footman “ . Mr Robinson 
Carter ° ° - Mr Tayleure 
Eustace ® " Mr Yarneld 


End of Act [.—A Statute Fair, with an appropriate 
Rustic Dance. 


After which, a Grand Oriental Spectacle, entitled 
Hyder Ali. 
Preceded by a ee: to be Spoken by Mrs 
rger. 
Mora ° . > Mrs Faucit 
Deli . ” + « Miss Kenneth 
Fatima : . - Mrs Humby 
Hyder Ali Khan - «. MrH. Wallack 
Sadhusing (2nd appearance) Monsieur Martin 
Phineah , ‘ - MrC. Jones 
Azouff ‘ - Mr Ross 
Mr William Fuddle - Mr Harley 
Bednore . e - Mr Fenton 
Zaré ° - Mr Younge 
Veshna ° ‘ - Mr F. Cooke 
Keba . - « MrT. Blanchard 
Sera P i - Master Fenton 
Colla . e Miss Chikini 


To-morrow, Love Ina Village. 


ADELPHI. 











A New Burletta, called 
Victorine. 
Act I. 
Victorine, aged 19 Mrs Yates 
Elise, aged 20 Mrs Fitzwilliam 
Alexandre, aged 35 - Mr Yates 
Michael, aged 21 - « Mr Hemmings 


A supposed lapse of Five Years has occurred since 
the First Act. 
Act II. 
Madame St Victor, aged 24 Mrs Yates 
Madame Elise, aged 25. ~=- Mrs Fitzwilliam 
Justine : . - Miss Novello 
M. de St Alexandre, aged 40 Mr Yates 


Michael, aged 26 Mr Hemmings 
Bijou ° - Master Bush 
Mrs Bonassus ° Mrs Daly 


Mr Bonassus, aged 35 
Blaise, aged 20 
Macaire . 


Mr J. Reeve 
Mr Buckstone 
Mr Sanders 

A supposed lapse of Twenty Years has occurred 

since the Second Act. 
Act III. 

Victorine, aged 44 . 
Elise, aged 45, 


Mrs Yates 
Mrs Fitzwilliam 


Sophie . ‘ « Mrs Gallot 
Alexandre, aged 60 Mr Yates 
Cisar Chanteloupe - Mr OO, Smith 


Mr Bonassus, aged 55 
Blaise, aged 40 
Michael, aged 46 
Bernard. . 


Mr J. Reeve 

- Mr Buckstone 
Mr Hemmings 
Mr V. Webster 


After which, a Romantic Burletta Spectacle, called 


The Sea Serpent. 


Zora Miss Daly 
Una é - Mrs Fitzwilliam 
Haus Kietezbar Mr Downe 


Petroffe . ° Mr Buckstone 
Orcovan ° ‘ Mr Yates 
Epnerick . Mr Hemmings 
Norvorjode . - Mr O. Smith 
Captain Seabert ° Mr S. Smith 
Mago ; . Mr Paulo, jun. 
Mulkus Pupzz ° Mr Sanders 
Karlitz . - + Mr Morris 
To conclude with 

Billy Taylor. 
Mary Wagstaff - « Mrs Fitzwilliam 
Kitty Sligo - Miss Daly 
Billy Taylor ° . Mr J. Reeve 
Carolus : - « Mr O. Smith 
Captain Flatbottom + Mr Gallot 
Nicholas : . 








- MrS. Smith 


ROYAL OLYMPIC, 


A New Comic Burletta, called 





éé T 
alk of the D =a!) 

Blanche de Saint Foix ° Mio Tenet 
Genevieve ° + Mrs Knight 
Louise : - + Miss Sydney 
The Chevalier D'Arcy - Mr J. Vining 
Laurent ‘ ° - Mr Brougham 
Georges * - «= Mr Raymond 
The Count de Saint Foix . Mr J. Bland 
Delmar ° ° - Mr Gough 
Philippe . » += Mr Worrell 
Morvilliers e - Mr Ireland 


First Officer 
Second Officer > Mr T. Smith 
Dominique. - «+ Mr Liston 
After which, the Burletta of 
Clarissa Harlowe. 


Clarissa Harlowe rs Glover 


Mr Hitchinson 


Mrs Harlowe . - « Miss Fitzwalter 
Captain Cape . - Mr W. Vining 
Clerimont ‘ - + Mr Raymond 
Mr Harlowe : - Mr Gough 


To which will be added, the New Burletta of 
I’ll be Wour Second! 

Emma F " . iss Norman 
General Balcour . Mr Gough 
George Lovel Mr J. Vining 
| Lieutenant O'Bryan. Mr Brougham 
| Captain St Alban Mr Raymond 
| Mr Placid Mr Liston 
| To conclude with a Burletta, under the title of 
Olympic Revels. 


Madame Vestris 





. 

. 
. 
. 


Pandora 





SURREY. 
An Old English Domestic Drama, called 
Pedlar’s Acre! 


Margaret Lessamour - Miss Scott 
Amy Langton . . Miss Nicol 
Patience Mrs Vale 
Martyn Lessamour - Mr Osbaldiston 
Robert Laidlaw : Mr C. Hill 
Gamiel Gander . - Mr Vale 


After which, a New Original Farce, entitled 


The Lady=-Killer. 
Mrs Dido . . Madame Simon 
Miss Beaumont 7 Miss Scott 


Mr Benjamin Munns - Mr Vale 

Mr Denley ° - MrC. Hill 
Mr Doveseye - MrD. Pit 
Mr Bellum - « Mr Young 
Parry ‘ ° - Mr Honner 
Knott . . - Mr Rogers 


To conclude with a New Romance, entitled 


The Evil Eye. 


Mable Hutchinson - . Miss Scott 
Marion Miss Nicol 
Muchardus u - .« Mr D. Pitt 


Walter Hutchinson 
Dusty Dedimus 
Black Angus 
Shackbolt 





. Mr Osbaldiston 
. Mr Vale 

Mr C. Hill 
« Mr Rogers 








QUEEN'S. 
Mozart's Opera of 
Figaro. 


Miss Coveney 





The Countess 





Susanna Miss Somerville 
Barbarina “ . Miss M. Somerville 
Cherubino » « Miss Dix 

Count Almaviva . « Mr Norton 

Don Fernando . Mr Bennett 
Basilio - « MrG. Lejeune 
Antonio Mr Smith 
Figaro PA . « Mr Green 


| After which, the favorite Military Divertissemett 
from * Austerlitz.’ 
To conclude with an Original Comedietta, entitled, 


Cupid’s Frolics. 


Lady Sophia Mordaunt Miss Somerville 


Lady Clara ‘ . Miss Oman 
Sir Harry Loveall . Mr Hield 
Jack Merrythought Mr Green 





nique the Possessed. . 
New Criry.—Carline—Courting by Mis 
take, 
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